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A NEW LIBRARY 
FOR THE PROVINCIAL 
MENTAL HOSPITAL 


The Crease Clinic of Psychological Medicine 
was opened officially on November 16th, and the 
library, as well as the other departments in the 
building, was open for inspection after the cere- 
mony. 

The library quarters are situated on the 
ground floor near the main entrance and occupy 
three rooms—the medical library, the librarian’s 
office, and the patients’ reading room. Both 
staff and patients now are able to sit down and 
read or glance through books without first 
having them signed out. 

The patients’ reading-room is large and bright 
and will seat about thirty-five persons. The 
table and chair sets are in light oak, and extra 
occasional chairs are in colored leather and 
chrome. Cream Venetian blinds match the walls 
and shelving, and block print valances with a 
multi-colored “book” pattern add brightness and 
individuality to the room. It is definitely a library 
and not another hospital room. 

A glass-doored book-case is being used for 
displays of handcraft work done by patients in 
the women’s Occupational Therapy Department. 
Staff members from that department arrange 
the displays and change them every two weeks 
—and the result is always of interest to library 
visitors. 

The shelves in this room hold most of the book 
collection (roughly 3,000 volumes) which serves 
the hospital. Books for personal ward rounds 
and those sent out through a “request slip” 
system are all withdrawn from and returned to 
this room, so the newer books are constantly on 
the move. To insure at least a small amount of 
recent material for people in the reading-room, 
one section of shelving has been set aside as 
reference reading, not to be removed. Besides 
the encyclopedia, dictionaries, etc. I have in- 
cluded some travel, biography, sports, nature, 
and poetry books as well. All fiction books may 
be borrowed. 

At present, library hours are from nine to 
four-thirty, but it is hoped that some supervision 
plan may be worked out so that the reading 


room may remain open for a few hours in the 
evenings as well. 

3ibliotherapy may be described simply as a 
means of psychotherapy through reading. It is 
not something new or recently discovered. Read- 
ing has been used for centuries to disseminate 
new ideas, alter old attitudes and activities, and 
initiate new ones.” It is hoped and believed that 
the new accommodation will encourage such 
reading. 

When the new quarters were occupied, medical 
and technical books were withdrawn from var- 
ious buildings throughout the hospital, and were 
recatalogued according to the Library of Con- 
gress system. The majority of these will be 
kept in the main collection, but those of special 
interest will be sent out on permanent loan to 
such departments as the X-ray, Occupational 
Therapy, Laundry and Fire Hall. About 200 
nursing texts will be kept in the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School Office where they will be more 
readily accessible to student nurses. Educational 
and school texts will be retained by the staff 
school teacher in her office. A union catalogue to 
list all such permanent loans has been established 
and L.C. author cards purchased. 

Journals are listed and sent out in the same 
manner. It has been very difficult to keep an 
accurate record of journal holdings, but a defi- 
nite improvement has been made since back 
numbers now are stored in our vault, and cur- 
rent issues must be signed in at the library. 

As well as medical material, the technical 
library contains books and journals on such 
subjects as social service, dietetics, engineering, 
and various therapies. The University of B.C. 
Reference and the Medical-Dental libraries have 
been very helpful with inter-library loans, and 
their services have been appreciated by staff 
members. 

This collection numbers roughly 900 books 
and 80 journals. Two generous dominion health 
grants made it possible to acquire three encyclo- 
pedias, the Index Medicus beginning 1937, many 
single volumes, and back numbers of journals. 
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The staff reading-room is also furnished with 
light oak table and chairs and leather occasional 
chairs. The Occupational Therapy Department 
supplied a large magazine rack and a reference 
book stand finished in cream to match the walls 
and shelves. A bulletin board and several dozen 
metal book supports were also made in their 
shop. 

Another department that has given help to 
the library+-involving considerable time—is the 
Audio-Visual, They supply us with extra copies 
of all their photographs of activities and devel- 
opments that might be of interest in a pictorial 
history of the institution. Our file now includes 
over 250 photographs, dating back to the erec- 
tion of the first building. Other hospital records 
that we are keeping include reports, staff annuals 
and the “Leader,” a weekly programme of 
recreational activities for the patients. 

Miss A. Ruzicka was transferred from the 
clinical office staff to the library as an assistant 
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at the beginning of November, so it is now pos- 
sible to keep the library open at all times during 
the day. When the librarian is making ward 
rounds, she will supervise both reading-rooms, 
a difficult situation since they are connected 
only via the librarian’s office and a corridor. 
However, it is hoped that more staff will be 
available in the spring. 

The library is fairly well established in its 
new location, and most of the routine unpacking 
and shelving has been done. It is very pleasant 
to have bright surroundings, lots of working 
space (instead of one crowded room), and an 
assistant. With centralization of books and jour- 
nals accomplished, | feel that more progress 
should be noticeable in the coming year than 
in the past one. 

Jean S. Irving, 
Assistant Librarian, 


Essondale, B.C. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
ARTS, LETTERS AND SCIENCES 


The brief submitted by B.C.L.A. to the Royal 
commission on national development in the arts, 
letters and sciences met with a very encouraging 
reception. The members of the Commission 
apparently felt little need of the customary de- 
tailed cross-examination of our committee and 
limited their inquiry to the following subjects: 
the methods adopted by the United States 
government for keeping the national archives 
and documents, the reasons for geographical 
representation on a U.N.E.S.C.O. council, the 
distribution of government documents, and 
library school training in Canada. 

The members of the Commission were quite 
surprised to learn that there were no library 
schools in Canada west of Toronto. They were 
concerned also over the accrediting of Canadian 
schools by the American library association but 
were somewhat molitied by the explanation that 
in this case at least American meant North 
American. 

The B.C.L.A. committee presenting the brief 


was composed of Amy Hutcheson, Dr. Dunlap, 
Miss Clay, Miss Irene McAfee and Miss Smith. 
The executive is most grateful for all the long 
hours spent by the members of the committee 
preparing the brief. 

The following is the text of the brief sub- 
mitted by the B.C. Library Association to the 
Royal Commission on national development in 
the arts, letters and sciences. 


Gentlemen and Madam: 

The British Columbia Library Association has 
been in existence for thirty-eight years and can 
speak on behalf of the library profession in the 
Province. It has not restricted itself to purely 
professional nor to local activities, but has 
always shown the keenest interest in general 
library development. 

The Association wishes to present first its 
ideas on a National Library for Canada. The 
need for such an institution has already been 
demonstrated, and the Federal Government has 
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approved in principle of the institution. We shall 
outline our proposals for its scope, functions, 
procedure and benefits. Not everything can be 
accomplished immediately, but the character of 
the National Library should be clearly defined 
at the outset. 


SCOPE OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The National Library should be the most 
comprehensive accumulation of records avail- 
able to the nation. Its policy of acquisition should 
embrace the following: 

1. The National Library should acquire, main- 
tain and make available as complete a collec- 
tion as possible of all books and related 
materials produced in Canada, by Canadians, 
or about Canada. 

2. The National Library should acquire, main- 
tain and make available a comprehensive 
collection of books and other materials 
which record the cultural and _ scientific 
heritage of peoples whose experience is of 
concern to Canadians. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 
The National Library should serve: 
1. The Government of Canada. 
Wherever possible the agencies of govern- 
ment should be served by the National Libra- 
ry, if necessary through the organization of 
specific subject divisions. 
Research agencies and scholars. 
The people of Canada. 
4. Other governments and their people. 


w 2 


PROCEDURE OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 
The above functions of the National Library 
should be achieved as follows: 
1. Amendment of the Copyright Act. 
The Copyright Act should be amended to 
provide for the deposit in the National Libra- 
ry of at least one copy of every work copy- 
righted in Canada. 
National Depository for Government Publi- 
cations. 
Provision should be made to ensure that the 
National Library shall receive copies of every 
Federal Government publication, whether 
printed or processed. 
3. National Bibliography. 
The publications received under the amended 
Copyright Act and the publications deposited 


ci] 


by the Canadian Government should be 

promptly and regularly described as follows: 

a. By the issuing at regular intervals of a 
list of publications currently produced in 
Canada. This list should be indexed and 
annually cumulated. 

b. By the issuing at regular intervals of a 
list of Canadian Government publications. 
This list should also be indexed and an- 
nually cumulated. If possible, Provincial 
Government publications should be added 
to the Federal list. 

4. Exchanges. 

a. The National Library should procure by 
exchange for its own collection the official 
publications of other nations. 

b. The National Library should assume the 
responsibility of serving as the agency 
through which international exchanges 
might be arranged for other libraries in 
Canada. 

5. Bibliographic Centre and Union Catalogue. 
The British Columbia Library Association 
has had practical experience with a union 
catalogue, since it has assisted in the plan- 
ning, creation and operation of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Centre. 

Canadian scholarship needs a bibliographic 

centre containing a union catalogue of the 

library resources of the Dominion. There are 
many special book collections in Canada, the 
catalogues of which should be produced by 
microphotography or some other process for 
inclusion in a National Union Catalogue. 

Such a national inventory would reveal pres- 

ent holdings and expose weaknesses. The 

National Library should then repair these 

deficiencies by the acquisition of original 

materials or reproductions. 

6. The “Canadian Index.” 

The National Library should assume the 

responsibility for the production and publi- 

cation of the “Canadian Index” which is now 
being issued by the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation with the aid of a three-year subsidy 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


BENEFITS FROM A 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The information needed by members of 
Parliament, Government research workers and 
private scholars can be most economically and 
efficiently furnished by a National Library. 
Through its union catalogue and by a system of 
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inter-library loans, books or copied material 
would be made speedily available from all parts 
of the Dominion for these users. The fact that 
every member of the Government could thus 
have easy access to a comprehensive collection 
of materials relating to such problems as taxa- 
tion, freight rates, flood control, development 
of hydro-electric power, atomic energy and 
public health, would ultimately benefit every 
Canadian citizen. 

Accurate information as to the location of 
special collections, also provided by the union 
catalogue, would prove of value to persons 
engaged in intensive research. 

The bringing together of the manifestations 
of our literary and historical heritage in the 
National Library’s bi-lingual collection § of 
Canadiana, making them available to the creative 
writer and the historian, would stimulate the 
growth of Canadian literature and scholarship, 
and would quicken a sense of national unity in 
the people of this land. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Because of the important role that libraries 

can and must play in the cultural and educational 
development of Canada, the British Columbia 
Library Association wishes also to make a 
statement on the subject of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. We believe that UNESCO presents, as 
never before, the prospect of a co-ordinated 
advance on the national as well as the inter- 
national level, and we strongly urge the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on UNESCO. The 
membership of this Commission should be 
sufficiently large to permit adequate geographic 
as well as interest representation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Amy M. Hutcheson, 

President, 

British Columbia Library Association. 


B.C.L.A. Brief on Provincial Aid 


In 1945 the British Columbia Library Associa- 
tion in conjunction with the Public Library 
Commission, after a careful study of existing 
library facilities within the province, prepared a 
Programme for Library Development in British 
Columbia. This published document was given 
wide circulation and is, no doubt, in your files. 
One of its basic recommendations was that a 
system of direct Provincial Government aid on 
a sliding scale and proportionate to the amounts 
raised by local taxation should be instituted as 
follows: 

Prov. Govt. Total li- 


Local per Prov. Govt. 


capita tax aid per capita brary per 
contribu- capita 

tion income 

(approx.) (approx.) 

$ .35-.39 50 percent § $ .17-.19 $ .52- .58 

40-44 50.5 2 21-.23 .61- .67 

.45-.49 55 “4 .25-.27 .70- .76 

50-54 57.5 a 29-.31 .78- .85 

55-.59 60 " .33-.35 .88- .94 


.60-.64 62.5 55 .38-.40 .98-1.04 
.65-.69 65 . .42-.45 1.07-1.14 
.70-.74 67.5 3 .47-.50 1.17-1.24 
.75-.79 70 ay 53-55 1.28-1.34 
.80-.84 72.5 ‘i .58-.69 1.38-1.45 
85 75 - 65 1.50 


For your information our Association would 
like to draw your attention to the following 
pertinent information: 


I. The Principle of Provincial Aid. 

The principle of financial aid to the public 
libraries has long been recognized by the Pro- 
vincial Government. The Public Libraries Act 
of 1919 gave authority to the Public Library 
Commission to apportion, at its discretion, 
moneys annually appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture for the aid of public libraries. This author- 
ity remains in effect today, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Education. 

3efore 1932 small grants were made from 
limited appropriations for the purpose to public 
libraries large and small, whether located in 
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the larger cities or in outlying districts of the 
province. Appropriations were discontinued 
during the depression and were resumed in 
1944. Stated governmental policy at present is 
to confine grants-in-aid (from the $20,000 cur- 
rently appropriated) to rural or outlying com- 
munities, the opinion being expressed that the 
larger cities should be solely financially re- 
sponsible for public library service as they are 
for police, fire protection, etc. In actual practice, 
however, disposition is made of some of these 
funds for the benefit of public libraries in such 
large municipalities as Nanaimo, Port Alberni, 
3urnaby, Prince George, Kamloops and many 
small cities through the Province. The point 
has been raised, and with some merit, that the 
metropolitan area of Vancouver contributing 
as it does so large a share of the total tax 
revenue of the Province is in effect contributing 
to library service elsewhere in the province but 
receives no direct assistance for library service 
within its confines. 

II. Canadian Practice. 

As far as Canadian practice is concerned, it 
is to be noted that in five of the ten provinces 
the principle of Provincial Aid has been intro- 
duced on a generous scale—three of the Mari- 
time provinces showing an especially good lead 
in this respect. Nova Scotia is starting to 
regionalize the Province on the basis of better 
than dollar-for-dollar with local municipalities. 

Prince Edward Island has a well-established 
regional library service which covers the whole 
island, the Provincial Government paying two- 
thirds of the whole cost. 

In Newfoundland, the Provincial Government 
pays practically the entire cost ($95,000 for 
1949-50) some of the smaller outposts making 
only small local contributions. The Provincial 
Government puts up dollar-for-dollar in the 
construction of library buildings. 

Ontario’s appropriation for grants this year 
is $375,000 which will permit 80 percent imple- 
mentation of its standardized schedule for 
grants to public libraries. Incidentally many of 
the Library Boards and Municipal Councils are 
criticizing this 20 percent Provincial lag, point- 
out that they are doing their share and asking 
why the Provincial Government is not doing 
its part. One of the Ontario regulations states 
that no single library shall receive an annual 
grant of more than $50,000. 


Saskatchewan offers to help the first regional 
library to be established in three ways—(a) an 
initial grant of $1 per capita to help purchase 
the foundation book stock; (b) an annual grant 
towards maintenance of 50 percent of the local 
contribution in rural municipalities, 25 percent 
in urban municpalities, within limits as to total 
annual cost; (c) free services of a regional 
librarian for two years. According to latest 
advice there is prospect of the establishment 
of a regional library this year in the area 
around Prince Albert having a population of 
about 40,000. 

New Brunswick and Quebec give no Pro- 
vincial Aid; Manitoba and Alberta only very 
limited amounts. British Columbia, relatively, 
is not far ahead of them. 


III. A Comparison with Educationa] 
Expenditures. 

Our Association and the Public Library 
Commission have assumed the position that 
public libraries, as essential public educational 
institutions, are entitled to Provincial Govern- 
ment aid as are public schools. The following 
are sOme approximate comparative statistics 
for the year 1947—the fiscal years of the public 
libraries and the public schools not exactly 
corresponding—showing the serious lag in 
financial support of public libraries. 

Public Libraries 
Total public library expenditure, 

provincial and local _... ————— 
Provincial share of this total. 91,516 
Total per capita expenditure 

(pop. 1,044,00) 
Provincial Govt. per capita expenditure 0.09 

Public Schools 


Total school expenditure $20,176,930 
Provincial Govt. share of total... 9,398,473 
Total per capita expenditure_._______ 19.33 
Provincial Govt. per capita 

expenditure 9.00 


In other words, for every DOLLAR the 
Provincial Government spent on public schools 
it spent ONE CENT on public libraries. 

IV. An Estimate of Cost 

If the recommendations for Provincial grants 
were implemented as set out in the Programme 
for Library Development in British Columbia, 
1945, on the basis of the 1948 expenditure of 
the five city libraries and the three union 
libraries now existing, the Provincial grants 
would total approximately $325,870. Add to 
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this the sum of $110,000 for Public Library 
Commission services and smaller grants to 
Public Library Associations and the total Pro- 
vincial Government contribution toward public 
library service, with an estimated population of 
1,157,780 would be 38 CENTS per capita—cer- 
tainly not an untoward amount! 

Notwithstanding the fact that British Colum 
bia is now far from being in the vanguard with 
respect to Provincial support of public libraries, 
this Province has a creditable record as regards 
library organization and methods. It gave an 
important lead to all Canada when, during the 
period 1930-34, it developed the “union library” 
type of regional library service—made possible, 
be it said, by a grant of $100,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. We have 
the skeleton of an excellent province-wide pub- 
lic library organization. All the greater pity 
that we are hampered by lack of adequate 
financial support in putting more ‘flesh” on the 
skeleton. 

With a view to achieving this end, the Coun 
cil of the Corporation of the city of Trail 
presented the following resolution (number 
eighty-three) to the annual convention of the 
Union of British Columbia Municipalities held 
in Victoria September 6-8, 1949 

Whereas public libraries are basically educa 
tional institutions as essential in the scheme of 
public education as public schools; 

And Whereas it would be desirable that the 
Provincial Government treat these two branches 
of education on the same basis; 
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And Whereas the Programme for Library 
Development in British Columbia, 1945, recom- 
mended assistance by the Provincial Govern- 
ment on a sliding scale based on the support 
by the local authority; 


Now Therefore Be It Resolved that the 
Council of the Corporation of Trail endorse 
the said Programme for Library Development 
in British Columbia, 1945, and recommend that 
it be adopted by the Provincial Government 
and implemented by grants as therein outlined. 

This resolution was carried enthusiastically 
by the representatives of the civic and municipal 
governments of the province. Many of these 
government bodies are so convinced of the 
importance of maintaining adequate standards 
of library service in their communities that 
they have written to the British Columbia 
Library Association pledging their strong sup- 
port in the matter of obtaining provincial aid. 
Letters to this effect have been received from 
such important and widely separated cities and 
municipalities as Vancouver and Kamloops; 
New Westminster and Armstrong; Nanaimo, 
Chilliwack and Stewart to name only a few. 


Resolutions to the same intent as that pre- 
sented by the Corporation of the city of Trail, 
previously passed by the Victoria Public Libra- 
ry Board and by the Board of Management of 
the Okanagan Union Library, have also elicited 
expressions of approval and support from many 
parts of the Province. 


UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED 
AGENCY DOCUMENTATION 


Part One: The Organization of the United Nations 


This series of articles about the United 


Nations and its specialized agencies has been 
produced from the notes collected for a talk 
that was given at the reference section of the 
1949 conference of the British Columbia Library 
\ssociation. It was requested that the needs of 
the small public libraries be kept in mind, and 
it was also suggested that many librarians 
would like a basic introduction to this new field. 


The subject was therefore presented from both 
points of view. In these articles an effort will 
be made to include as much basic reference 
material, as space will permit, for those librar- 
ians who are hampered by limited budgets and 
yet need to fill a gap in their reference collec- 
tion. As sources and bibliography will be 
covered later in the series, only two acknow- 
ledgements will be made here—the periodical 
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“International Organization,’ issued by the 
World Peace Foundation, and the United Na- 
tions “Handbook of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies.” We turn first to examine 
the nine main organs of the United Nations and 
their subsidiary bodies. 


I. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (GA) 

The central organ of the U.N. is the General 
Assembly, to which every member of the U.N. 
belongs. In the General Assembly all members 
have an equal vote and decisions are determined 
by a two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting. The General Assembly is interested in 
the economic and social problems of interna- 
tional concern and it keeps in touch with U.N. 
activities by means of annual reports submitted 
by its supporting bodies and specialized agen- 
cies. 

The General Assembly elects the eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social Council, 
six of the eleven members on the Security 
Council, four of the Trusteeship Council, and, 
jointly with the Security Council, fifteen judges 
to the International Court of Justice. The 
Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship 
Council, and the specialized agencies derive their 
authority from the General Assembly. Since 
the General Assembly represents a large sec- 
tion of world opinion, its recommendations re- 
sult from wide discussion and they have far 
reaching effects. There is a limitation to its 
power of recommendation, however, when the 
Security Council already has a dispute before 
it. When a situation is being dealt with, the 
General Assembly cannot interfere. The General 
Assembly has given dynamic inspiration to 
many great undertakings—e.g., International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the Declaration 
of Human Rights—and under its guidance an 
amazing amount of work has been accomplished. 

Since the General Assembly has a large 
membership, the bulk of its work is carried on 
by committees of four types: (1) Main Com- 
mittees on which all members have a right to 
be represented. These consist of the First 
Committee (Political and Security), Second 
Committee (Economic and Financial), Third 
Committee (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultur- 
al), Fourth Committee (Trusteeship), Fifth 
Committee (Administrative and Budgetary) 
and Sixth Committee (Legal). (2) Procedural 
Committees. The General Committee helps the 
President of the General Assembly with his 


work. The Credentials Committee examines and 
reports on the credentials of representatives. 
(3) Standing Committees. These include the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, the Committee on Con- 
tributions. (4) Ad Hoc Committees. These are 
appointed when necessary, e.g., Committee on 
UNRRA and the Palestine Committee. Subsidi- 
ary Bodies. These include the U.N. Staff Benefit 
Committee, International Law Commission, 
Investments Committee, Board of Auditors. 


II. SECURITY COUNCIL (SC) 

Second of the two key organs in the U.N. is 
the Security Council. It has the prime responsi- 
bility for world peace and security. Five powers 
(China, France, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R.) have 
permanent membership on the Security Council 
and the General Assembly elects six additional 
members for a two-year period which is not 
renewable. Decisions on procedural matters are 
determined by the affirmative vote of seven 
members, substantive questions, however, are 
passed only if no negative vote by permanent 
members has been cast. The Security Council 
reports annually to the General Assembly, and 
receives reports from the Atomic Energy 
Commission when such matters enter the secur- 
ity sphere. It elects jointly with the General 
Assembly fifteen judges to the International 
Court of Justice. 

The Security Council is in continuous session. 
Such problems as disarmament, the veto power, 
international control of atomic energy have 
reached an impasse at its meetings. Wide pub- 
licity has caused many people to believe the 
Security Council is the U.N. and they are un- 
aware of the tremendous work done by the 
other organs. The Security Council carries on 
its work with the help of (a) Committee on 
Admission of New Members; (b) Committee 
of Experts Dealing with Rules and Procedure; 
(c) Commission for Conventional Armaments: 
(d) Military Staff Committee. 

III. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(AEC) 

Established by the General Assembly to deal 
with the questions of atomic energy in all its 
aspects, it is composed of one representative 
of each of the states on the Security Council 
and one from Canada. Commission reports are 
submitted to the Security Council for approval 
and transmitted by the Security Council to 
appropriate U.N. agencies. The Security Coun- 
appropriate U.N. agencies. The Security Coun- 
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cil may give it directives in matters dealing with 
security. The problem of international control 
of atomic energy has brought much of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s activity to a 
standstill 


IV. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL (ECOSOC) 

Sparked by resolutions from the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council is 
the operational centre in the U.N. battle for 
economic and social stability. It consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General As- 
sembly for three years. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. Specialized 
agencies working in particular fields of endeav- 
our are in direct contact with the Council. The 
Kconomic and Social Council is performing an 
increasingly important role. Its success in spon- 
soring international conferences and regional 
meetings of experts and in organizing special- 
ized agencies when needed has improved inter- 
national relations in a practical way that has 
been very encouraging 

The Economic and Social Council organiza- 
tion may be outlined as follows 
A. Functional Commissions 

\ council which meets twice a year requires 
help in carrying on its work. Nine main com- 
missions have been established whose members, 
chosen by The Economic and Social Council 
for three-year terms, are representatives of the 
members of the U.N. 

1. Economic and Employment — Studies 
world wide economic problems to obtain the 
facts needed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in the formation of economic policies. Its 
two sub-commissions are those on economic 
development and employment and economic 
stability. 

2. Statistical—Promotes 
national statistics, gives statistical service to 


improvement of 


specialized agencies, and endeavours to obtain 
international standardized units of measure- 
ment. It has a sub-commission on statistical 
sampling. 

3. Fiscal—Advises the Economic and Social 
Council on matters of public finance and tries 
to demonstrate to national governments the 
detrimental effect that certain fiscal polices 
have on international economic conditions. 

4. Population—Studies the trends, the effects 
of migration, and the standardization of census 
methods. 
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5. Transportation and Communications — 
Works with intergovernmental and specialized 
agencies to re-establish and re-organize the 
international machinery to co-ordinate Euro- 
pean railways and waterways, to solve other 
transport and communications problems and to 
convene meetings of experts on pressing mat- 
ters such as passports. 

6. Social—Deals with activities in the fields 
of child welfare, youth work, and rehabilitation 
which are not covered by the specialized agen- 
cies. 

7. Narcotics — Assists with international 
agreements and drafts conventions relating to 
narcotics. It controls production, illicit traffic, 
addiction, and also opium smoking in the Far 
East. The first commission to be set up by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

8. Human Rights—Studies the rights of the 
individual in a national and a world society. 
The Declaration of Human Rights was the 
work of this commission. This body has two 
sub-commissions: (a) Prevention of Discrim- 
ination of Minorities, (b) Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press. The Ad Hoc Committee 
on Genocide functioned under its auspices. At 
present the commission is working on the 
Covenant of Human Rights. 

9. Status of Women—Studies the status of 
women. 

B. Regional Economic Commissions 

1. Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
Has direct working contact with European 
governments with regard to initiating measures 
to increase economic activity and strengthen 
economic relations, disseminating information, 
and making recommendations to governments 
and specialized agencies with the approval of 
the Economic and Social Council. It has its own 
secretariat and makes regular reports to the 
Council. Seven of the ten examples of Euro- 
pean co-operation cited by “Marshall Plan” 
officials were directly attributed to the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 

2. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE)—Organized on the same 
basis as the Economic Commision for Europe, 
studies economic, agricultural, and educational 
problems. 

3. Economic Commission for the Middle 
East (ECME)—Patterned on the Economic 
Commission for Europe. It has not been active 
because of the Arabs’ objection to the inclusion 
of Israel. 
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4. Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA)—Patterned on the above economic 
commissions. This Commission includes mem- 
bers from countries in North and South Ameri- 
ca, France, Caribbean countries, Netherlands 
and the U.K. The problems of vast, untapped 
resources, lack of technically trained personnel, 
low living standards, and economic dislocation 
are being studied. 

C. Standing Committees 

1. Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
governmental Agencies. 

2. Committee on Negotiations for Consulta- 
tion with Non-governmental Organizations. 

3. Agenda Committee. 

4. Interim Committee on Programme of 
Meetings. 

D. Ad Hoc Committees 

These are established when required. 
E. Special Bodies 

1. Permanent Central Opium Board—Con- 
sists of eight independent persons who are fully 
qualified to handle the problem of opium con- 
trol. Established by the League of Nations in 
1925, it received quarterly and annual reports 
from governments concerning the production, 
manufacture, stocks, and trade in raw opium. 
It makes recommendations to the U.N. 

2. Drug Supervisory Body—Established by 
the narcotics limitation convention of 1931. It 
makes annual statements of the requirements 
of all countries for narcotic drugs. There is 
close liaison between these two organizations. 
When authority was transferred to the U.N. 
there was immediate co-operation with the 
Narcotics Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

3. International Children's Emergency Fund 
Established by the General Assembly for the 
rehabilitation of children and adolescents in 
war-devastated countries. Its committee re- 
ports to the Economic and Social Council. The 
U.N. Appeal for Children is an appeal for vol- 
untary contributions from us all to help the 
fund. 


V. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (TC) 
This Council consists of twelve members— 
the six U.N. members who administer trust 
territories and, to balance them, six members 
who do not, of which two are the remaining 
permanent members of the Security Council 
and four are the members elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for a three-year term. Under the 


authority of the General Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council functions with two sessions a 
year and special sessions when required. Deci- 
sions are made by simple majority vote. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE (ICJ) 

This Court is the principal judicial organ for 
all members of the U.N. Other states may be- 
come parties to its statute upon conditions 
determined in each case by the General Assem- 
bly on recommendation by the Security Coun- 
cil. Its fifteen judges are elected for nine-year 
terms by the independent voting of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Two na- 
tionals from one state may not serve as judges 
at the same time. Retiring judges are eligible 
for re-election. The court's jurisdiction includes 
cases submitted to it by parties and matters 
provided for in international treaties and con- 
ventions. 


VII. SECRETARIAT 

Chief administrator of the U.N. is the Secre- 
tary-General, who is appointed by the General 
Assembly on recommendation of the Security 
Council for a term of five years. He is eligible 
for re-appointment for a second term. He is 
responsible for the hiring, training, and work 
of the staff of experts known as the Secretariat, 
an international civil service which is the cen- 
tral, integrating body for the U.N.’s many activi- 
ties. The Secretary-General is required to attend 
all meetings of the General Assembly and the 
three Councils; he reports annually to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the work of the organization. 

The Secretariat has the following depart- 
ments: 

1. Executive Office of the Secretary-General 
—Carries on consultation work with govern- 
ments, non-governmental organizations, and 
specialized agencies. Serves the Secretary- 
General. 

2. Department of Security Council Affairs— 
Serves Atomic Energy Commission, Security 
Council, and committee of General Assembly. 
Military Staff Committee has its own secretar- 
iat. 

3. Department of Economic Affairs—In- 
cludes the Statistical Office, Division of Trans- 
port and Communications, Fiscal Division, 
Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment. Serves Economic and Social Council and 
Second Committee of General Assembly. 
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4. Department of Social Affairs—Serves the 
Economic and Social Council and Third Com- 
mittee of General Assembly. 

5. Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories— 
Serves Trusteeship Council, Fourth Committee 
of General Assembly, and Special Committee on 
Information 

6. Legal Department—Advises Secretariat, 
Sixth Committee of the General Assembly, 
works with International Court of Justice 

7. Department of Public Information—In 
cludes press, radio, films, library and special 
services. Advises Secretary-General, co-oper- 
ates with specialized agencies, and maintains 
fourteen information offices throughout the 
world 

8. Department of Conference and General 
Services—Controls the operating machinery for 
all U.N. conferences and meetings 

9. Administrative and Financial Services— 


Includes Bureau of Administrative Manage- 


ment and Budget, Bureau of Personnel, Bureau 
of Comptroller, HQ Planning Staff. It plans 
and directs the personnel, budgetary and fiscal 
programmes of the U.N., serves Fifth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, provides data 
to the Secretary-General and to the U.N.’s 
councils and committees concerning the feasi 
bility of plans and their implications prior to 
presentation for adoption. 

As the greater number of the councils, com- 
missions, etc. mentioned in the foregoing issue 
documents, it can be easily imagined how con- 
fusing the documentation is without some 
knowledge of the organization of the U.N. In 
the second part of this series, U.N. publications 
themselves will be discussed in the same order 
in which the various bodies of the U.N. have 
been presented. 

M. Doreen E. 


Reference Division, 


Fraser, 


University of British Columbia Library 


Public Library Commission 


In response to repeated requests from the 
Public Library Commission, the B.C. Library 
Association, and the listening public, the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation has again found 
a place on its Pacific Network for the weekly 
programme, “The Question Box,” which will 
be heard every Wednesday at 5:30 p.m. 

The Commission feels that this is a useful 
service, as well as a good form of general 
library publicity, and it is suggested that those 
who would like to see the programme continued 
for a long period, use means at their disposal 
for publicizing it. 

It should be noted that this is a CBC, not a 
PLC programme. The Commission is simply 
sponsor and cannot directly introduee its own 
material for publicizing the activities of public 
libraries. There are obvious ways, however, in 
which information about libraries may be intro- 
duced in answer to well placed enquiries. Elinor 
vans, the lady of the “Question Box,” has had 
more than a little experience in libraries, as well 
as in public relations, and will undoubtedly 
lend a sympathetic ear to “leading questions.” 


The new “North Central Library,” co-opera- 
tive effort of the Public Library Commission 
with public library associations in the North- 
Central District, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress. Appreciative reports have been received 
of improved service and there is prospect of new 
member associations for the co-operative next 
year. 

McBride Public Library 
incorporated in October, received grants from 
the Public Library Commission and the Village 
Commission in November, and opened its doors 
in the latter month. This culminates negotia- 
tions over the past year on the part of Miss 
Jeannette Sargent, of the North-Central 
Branch, and of local library supporters, notable 
amongst whom was Mr. George Cockburn, 
Principal of McBride High-Elementary School. 

Revelstoke Public Library Association has 
been making steady progress since interest was 
revived three years ago. With a view to putting 
the Association on a “free public library” basis 
next year, the city council recently agreed to 
increase its grant next year should the Public 


Association was 
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Library Commission be willing to make a 
similar increase. 

Public Library interest is still on the uptrend 
in North Vancouver, where the city and district 
municipal councils have increased their grants 
to the Public Library Association in order to 
qualify for a $500 grant from the Public 
Library Commission. The Association is hope- 
ful of materially improved support from the 
city next year. 

At the December municipal elections the 
electors of Trail polled a substantial vote in 
favour of setting up a union library, and it is 
expected that negotiations to this end will be 
completed at an early date 

A referendum was also held in Vernon on 
the question of rejoining Okanagan Union 
Library District. The vote was 721 in favor, 
512 against, and at the time of going to press 
the impression amongst city officials in Vernon 
seemed to be that the question was lost because 
it had not received a three-fifths majority. A 
plebiscite under the Public Libraries Act, how- 
ever, requires only a straight majority, so the 
issue seemed to be at the moment undecided. 

Those interested in public library develop 
ment in the Maritimes will be pleased to learn 


that, following a whirlwind campaign in Cape 
Breton during October, Peter Grossman was 
able to announce the decision to organize a 
regional library in Cape Breton County (popu- 
lation 112,000). Annapolis Valley Regional 
Library is well into its second year. 

At the November meeting of the Commission 
it was decided to adopt a policy of holding 
regular meetings from time to time in various 
parts of the Province, in order to develop closer 
touch with libraries outside of Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

Friends of Mr. C. B. Lester, recently retired 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, who conducted the B.C. Library Sur- 
vey, 1927-28, will be pleased to know that Mr. 
Lester plans to come to British Columbia for 
the winter, taking up residence in Vancouver 
early in January. 

The long-awaited Regional Library Manual 
prepared for publication by Gretchen Knief 
Schenk, has been circulated in manuscript form 
to various librarians for criticism and comment 
and should go to press in the near future. The 
publication is of a comprehensive nature, in- 
cluding some reference to distinctively Cana- 
dian problems. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Fraser Valley Union Library 

A simple ceremony marked the opening of 
our new Chilliwack branch library on Wed- 
nesday, December 14. The official opening was 
performed by Reeve W. J. Richardson, of 
Chilliwack Township, who traced the history 
of the Fraser Valley Union Library and paid 
tribute to the cordial relations existing among 
the representatives on the library board. The 
Reeve then presented the keys of the building 
to the chairman of the board of management, 
Mr. J. W. Winson, who complimented the city 
and municipal councils on having erected such 
a fine building and thanked Reeve Richardson 
for his keen interest in library affairs during the 
past fifteen years. Mrs. Ruth Goodall, branch 
librarian, expressed her keen satisfaction with 
the new premises. Miss Margaret Clay, chair- 
man of ‘the Public Library Commission, con- 
veyed to the local councils and residents the 


Commission’s congratulations. Other speakers 
were Mayor T. T. McCammon, Chilliwack city, 
Mr. C. K. Morison, superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and Mrs. Leslie Barber, 
chairman of the local library committee. Among 
the distinguished guests were Mr. E. S. Robin- 
son and Miss Marjorie Sing of the Vancouver 
Public Library, Miss Amy Hutcheson, presi- 
dent of the B.C. Library Association, and 
several members of the library board. Some 
twenty-five guests were later entertained at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Barber. 


Things are also on the move at the Abbots- 
ford headquarters. We are renting a store in 
the business section and we plan to move the 
Abbotsford branch and some of our reserve 
book-stacks to the new location. This will leave 
room for expansion in the headquarters building 
and will allow us to set up a separate catalogu- 
ing department. 
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In the new year, Mr. Robert Davison, now 
children’s librarian, will take charge of cata- 
loguing. Miss Dorothy Irwin, who plans to 
attend library school in the fall, will take over 
the children’s department, pending the appoint- 
ment of a qualified librarian. 

Dr. R. McCaffrey, of Chilliwack, has gener 
ously presented to the library his collection of 
books. This will be housed in the new Chilli- 
wack branch, and will be known as _ the 
‘McCaffrey Collection.” 

Ronald Ley. 


New Westminster Public Library 

Young Canada Book Week activities at the 
New Westminster Public Library included 
puppet shows and book displays, and a feature 
newspaper story by Miss Amy Hutcheson on 
library service and school library service in the 
city and distirct. A display of paintings depict- 
ing B.C. Indian legends by G. Kit Thorne 
attracted wide interest. Open House for the 
general public was held one evening, and a 
special open house for the residents of the 
Queensborough district was held the following 
night. A special afternoon was reserved for 
teachers. Miss Hutcheson spoke to P.-T.A. 
groups and posters were placed in strategic 
spots throughout the city. “The British Colum- 
bian” newspaper co-operated splendidly with 
publicity. 

The library announces that early in 1950 it 
will secure a micro-film reader, and will hence- 
forth preserve its newspaper files through this 
medium 

During the past year the energetic building 
and grounds committee have installed fluores- 
cent lighting throughout the library, have en- 
larged the science and industry room, and have 
entirely renovated the staff room. Children no 
longer may pause and gaze upward in awe at 
the enormous well of the dome, for its base has 
been filled in with plasterboard, reducing main- 
tenance costs and troubles 

Ruth E. Cameron. 


° ° 
Okanagan Union Library 

\fter nearly fourteen years of makeshift files, 
consisting of apple boxes piled upon still more 
apple boxes, we have finally acquired a beautiful 
new set of steel cabinets for our vertical file. 
Our prehistoric mimeograph, long held togeth- 
er by string and scotch tape, has also been re- 
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placed by an efficient modern one. A new section 
for our rapidly growing catalogue is also on 
order. 

Miss Doris Hall resigned from the staff at 
the end of November in order to be married. 
Three new members have been added to our 
clerical staff—two full-time, and one half-time, 
but there is still a vacancy for another trained 
librarian. 

Agnes L. Stiell. 


Vancouver Public Library 

Through a programme of week-long activi- 
ties—book and radio talks, a book fair with 
displays by four local booksellers, puppet shows 
and story hours on a city-wide scale for child 
ren—and good local and national publicity, 
Young Canada’s Book Week was effectively 
brought to the attention of the citizens of 
Vancouver. Its success rested solidly on the 
co-operative efforts of various community 
groups, all with a common interest in children’s 
welfare, with Miss McTavish and other child- 
ren’s librarians acting as spark-plugs. A post- 
mortem after the event brought the conclusion 
that the results achieved were worth the months 
of work and the inevitable headaches, and that 
it served as a useful guide to the kind of co- 
operative effort the library would like to see 
realized more extensively. 

Enthusiastic reports come from Miss Jessie 
Hotson, who has been spending her three- 
months long-service leave in Australia and New 
Zealand. She expects to be back late in Decem- 
ber. 


> 


Marjorie B. Sing. 


Victoria Public Library 

After 85 years the Victoria Public Library 
is growing up—up to the extent of four storeys! 
By a slight but sufficient margin at the recent 
civic election, a by-law was passed authorizing 
the spending of $350,000 for the extension of 
the library building and the improvement of its 
facilities. Exactly when the construction will 
begin has not been announced, but the complete 
staff and stuff of the library have to be moved 
first since a major part of the present building 
has to be demolished before the new functional 
four storey addition can be constructed. Among 
the special features planned are public and staff 
elevators, a greatly increased boys’ and girls’ 
department with provision for a teen-age collec- 
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tion, and a music department with adjoining 
room suitable for small recorded concerts. The 
staff is particularly pleased with itself for the 
inspired and decisive publicity campaign which 
was crowded into the less than three-week 
period available. 

On Young Citizens’ Day each year, city high 
school students “administer” certain public 
utilities and the civic government. The Victoria 
Public Library was visited by three such stu- 
dents who were introduced to library procedure 
and routines. 

To Victoria’s small fry, Friday is no longer 
just the last day of the school week. It has 


become the afternoon of the story hour in the 
boys’ and girls’ room of the public library. And 
in its own way this story hour is twice as good 
as any other for the programme as it takes place 
on Friday under the direction of one of the 
announcers from the local station CJ VI, is re- 
broadcast on Sunday afternoon, when the child- 
ren hear themselves being interviewed. 

The reference department was the recent re- 
cipient of a nearly complete file of the American 
Journal of International Law for the years, 
1907 to 1941. These were the gift of the United 
States consul in Victoria. 

Peggy Pepper. 


Supplementary List of 
British Columbia Government Periodicals 


British Columbia Gazette. Weekly. 
Department of the Attorney-General. 
Companies branch. 
Division of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 
“B.C. employment trends’; monthly summary 
of employment conditions. 
Insurance office. “Insurance Act.” 
List of insurance agents and insurance sales- 
men for classes of insurance adjusters and 
employees. Half-yearly. 


Joint Library Dinner, Victoria 
Recently the members of the Provincial Li- 
brary and the Victoria Public Library staffs 
held a dinner meeting at the Strathcona Hotel. 
Invitations had been extended to include the 
Victoria College, hospital, school, and former 
librarians as well as a few interested friends. 
Mr. Willard Ireland acted as chairman and 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. Helen 
G. Stewart, who told of her work in organizing 
regional library service in the West Indies. A 
showing of the film, “The Loon’s Necklace,” 
concluded a most successful and enjoyable 
evening. 





Mr. J. W. Fletcher, who operates a bookbind- 
ing shop at 4236 Main Street, Vancouver, has 
organized his plant to handle library work, 
which he will be pleased to do at reasonable 
rates. Mr. Fletcher has had years of experience 
in every branch of bookbinding and he guaran- 
tees good workmanship. 


List of insurance agents licensed since 
for life insurance. Half-yearly. 
Insurance office. “Real Estate Agents’ Licens- 
ing Act.” 
List of real estate agents and real estate 
salesmen. Half-yearly. 
Department of Education. 


Division of Curriculum. 
Curriculum circular. No. 14. September, 1949. 
Irregular. 





POSITIONS VACANT 


WANTED — Librarians for Canada’s 
toughest library job! Chief librarian; 
Branch, Bookmobile and Children’s 
Librarians wanted for Cape Breton 
Regional Library. The task of estab- 
lishing library service in this combined 
industrial and rural area will be ex- 
tremely difficult and will require librar- 
ians with courage, vision and ability. 
Reasonable salaries depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Director of Regional 
Libraries, 84 Hollis St., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 














